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MEMOIR OF SAMUEL CAPPER. | 
(Continued from page 259.) 


His mother was very desirous that he should | 
relinquish his farm, and turn his attention to | 
something else ;.and an opening, in a busiuess 
in Bristol, providentially occurring about this 
time, he availed himself of it; but it cost him | 
much to give up his favorite avocation, and he} 
was very low in the prospect of making the | 
change. He returned to Bristol after an ab-| 
sence of about eight years, with a family of, 
nine children. 

The portion of his life passed at Potterne | 
was certainly very interesting, and some of his | 
children have the most endearing recollections ' 
of him while there ; and of the delightful times | 
of reading the Bible to him in the evenings | 
and on First-days. They also read the history | 
of our Society, etc.; and one of them remarks 
that she has no doubt that it laid the founda- 
tion for attachment to it, as they were thorough- 
ly instructed in its principles. She adds, that 
his own example in the daily occurrences of 
life was such as was not likely ever to be for- 
gotten. Thus did this lowly Christian, even 
when comparatively young, preach by his 
watchful, circumspect walk, and by his private 
labors in his family, as well as in public by | 
word and doctrine. He never sought great | 
things, either for himself or his children ; and 
he was never permitted to possess much of this 
world’s goods: on the contrary, he had mostly 
to struggle with adversity: but he believed 
that it was the food convenient for him, and he 
received it with cheerfulness. His nature be- 
ing social, open aud generous, he would have 
delighted in having to bestow, instead of to re- 
ceive ; but, seeing that this was not the Divine 
will concerning him, he submitted with true 
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Christian meekness. His confidence in the Lord 
throughout, was conspicuous and very instruc- 
tive ; andit is comforting to remember that his 
last days were free from toil and solicitude as to 
outward things, and that he was able to enjoy 
devoting his time to the service of the Lord. 

The sudden change from out-door pursuits to 
confinement in a city, at first considerably af- 
fected his health, which he thus deseribes in a 
letter to his brother : 


“ Bristol, 31, 5 mo., 1821. 

“ My DEAR Jonn—Thy kind and affection- 
ate letter was very acceptable, and seems to call 
upon me to inform thee that I am now well; 
owing chiefly, if not entirely, to the kindness 
of my friend Thomas Stock, who came on some 
trust business to breakfast with me ; and, seeing 
me in so relaxed a state, insisted on the abso- 
lute necessity of horse exercise ; and, to leave 
me without excuse, sent a horse to his own sta- 
ble in town, to remain there, on the condition 
that I keep it exercised. So I ride out every 
morning ; but I must not long submit to his 
doing so, though I believe that in some way or 
other horse exercise ] must have. [ am more 
charmed with the scenery around than ever 
before.”’ 

His mother’s death took place, after a lon 
confinement, on the 19th of 11 mo., 1821, ad 
he attended the interment, to the great comfort 
of the family. 

During the next year, Samuel Capper appears 
to have been again engaged in religious service ; 
visiting the meetings and families of Friends 
Whilst on this journey, he 
writes to his wife : 


“ Melksham, 13, 3 mo., 1823, 

“My pear Enizanetu—Yesterday, those 
weighty concerns of which thou hast been in- 
formed were brought forward, and awakened 
a deep feeling, under which the meeting ap- 
peared to travail in an unusual manner. [ 
spent much of the afternoon in translating Ro- 
bert Fowler’s certificate, ete. I have since sat 
with his family, Cos. Maria Simpson’s, ete., and 
must confess that, notwithstanding my incapa- 


city for sugh concerns, | have been graciously 
helped to relieve my mind; and I do hope that 
the openings which 1 had have not been with- 
out their impressien on the minds of the visit- 
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ed. Certain I am that I have been deeply | and wooden shutters nearly shut, the flies almost 


affected myself. My present plan is to spend 
First-day here, and see the Friends of Trow- 
bridge, etc., Thy affectionate husband.” 

The certificate here alluded to, for Robert 
Fowler, was one setting him at liberty for reli- 
gious service in France. He proposed to Sam- 
uel Capper to accompany him in the journey, 
but he did not feel that it was his place so to 
do at that time. 
weeks in Paris during the summer of this year, 
but not finding his mind relieved, he retained 
his certificate, and returned to Paris in the 
spring of 1824, whence he writes to Samuel 
Capper: 

“ Paris, 8, 5 mo., 1824. 

. . . « This city abounds with foreigners, 
many of them English, who have been here for 
some time; probably not to their own advan- 
tage, nor to that of England. I can see only 
one advantage to the British nation from the 
present free intercourse, a conciliation of feel- 
ing toward each other, which may tend to the 
preservation of peace. A breach between the 
nations would be manifestly detrimental to the 
internal wealth of France. 

“Thou wilt probably expect me to say a little 
about myself: I have little to say. No duty 
appears to open, at present, except the one of 
being willing silently to suffer: and I am 
ready to think that every serious and reflecting 
mind must suffer, on seeing the affinity to that 
Athenian inscription, which the apostle found 
on one of their altars; for, although the pre- 


“ 


sent are not times of equal outward ignorance, | 


yet sorrow must clothe the mind, under a fear 
that many are practically showing forth the 
import of the declaration, ‘We have not so 
much as heard that there is an Holy Ghost.’ 
May the day be hastened wherein the people 
may be availingly pointed to its Divine pF pg 
“ Thy affectionate friend, 
Rosert Fow er.” 
During this interval, it appears that Samuel 
Capper had been passing through baptisms of 
spirit designed as a preparation for accompany- 
ing Robert Fowler to the south of France; for 
which purpose he obtained a certificate from his 
friends. His brother John C. went with him 
to Paris, where they found R. Fowler, and he 
and S. C. proceeded together. 


Extracts from 8. C.’s Letters and Diary. 
To John C. 


“ Congenies, 17, 7 mo., 1824. 

‘““My pEAR Brotner—lI believe if thou 
knew the state Iam in from the heat, thou 
wouldst be sensible that it requires a degree of 
fortitude which every one does not possess to 
attempt anything but reclining. I rose at five 
this morning, and at six sat down to write ; but 
such was the heat, that, with the window open 


Robert Fowler passed many | 


prevented me. The people left the vineyards 
at half-past ten, the heat being insupportable. 
Standing on the ground seems like standing on 
burning embers. Our sail down the Saone and 
Rhone was gratifying tome. Thy great kind- 
ness in coming to Paris with me | often remem- 
ber with affection and gratitude. I wish that 
my natural inclination to treat others as I wish 
to be treated did not lead me to be content with 
the fulness of my feelings, without saying 
much. My dear love to my sister; I hope she 
‘will feel assured that thou wast a great help 
‘and comfort to me. I almost wish thou wast 
here, as I dread the task of interpreting, I 
| think, more than any thing else.” 
Diary. 
| “7 mo. 19th. Yesterday, being First-day, 
| we were at meeting. I thought it my place to 
speak first, which I did in French with less 
difficulty than | expected ; after which I inter- 
preted for R. F. 
“7 mo. 20th. We yesterday visited eight 

families, | hope not without Divine assistance ; 
| for, without this, nothing of the kind can be 
properly performed. Our friends understand 
| French but imperfectly,* which is a great difh- 
culty. Congénies reminds me of the houses of 
| the poor at Potterne. 
| ‘2st. Four laborious visits, in which I 
think I was more sensible than ever before of 
| the help of the Holy Spirit. While we were 
,at supper, Lydia M. discovered a beautiful 
large scorpion on the wall. 

“26th. We came to Nismes, where we wait 
for Louis Majolier. I can scarcely express the 
| love that [ feel for him and his family, nor the 
| earnestness of my desire for their happiness ; 
{and that, by submission to the operation of the 

Lord’s power, they may become instruments of 
good to those who surround them.” 


To John C. 
“ Nismes, 27, 7 mo., 1824. 

“My pEAR Broraer—On reaching Con- 
génies, we found that it was supposed unlikely 
that we could have more than three family vis- 
its in a day, as most of the Friends were very 
busy, and others gone to the fair at Beauczire ; 
however, perseverance has overcome all impedi- 
ments. On Fourth-day, we sat with Louis Ma- 
jolier and family, which was what some persons 
might call a memorable opportunity. Be 
fore we left, we also had un affecting time, 
which [ trust and believe was a right close 
to our visit to these interesting people. Some 
part of the time, my sufferings of mind were 
great, and I believe that dear R. Fowler felt as 
much. He was also unwell, which made him 
very weak. The musquitoes obliged me to pass 
many sleepless hours; sometimes, with the 


* A patois, or provincial dialect, is generally spoken. 
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ing. It was a newscene to me.” 


“ Paris, 17, 8 mo., 1824, 










I have seen much and felt much ; and, although 


acknowledge that, from time to time, so much 
has been granted as to animate us with the be- 
lief that we have been in the way of our duty ; 
and a hope attends me that the right thing in 
some minds has been strengthened. Under 
these feelings, I cannot but be thankful, al- 









desire. What the cause may be, I must leave. 
Having endeavored to do my best, I ought to 
be content with the portion of relief allowed 
me. We have passed through a wonderful 
country in Les Cevennes, ete. Thou wouldst 
much have enjoyed the scenery. 

‘Paris, 8 mo. 19th. We arrived on the 
18th, and found Samuel Tuke and his sister at 
our hotel. This morning, I have been with 8. 
Tuke, to see the Abbé Grégoire. He conversed 
with us, in a very interesting manner, for two 
hours; and informed us, that when his consent 
to the execution of Louis XVI. was asked, he 
conscientiously refused to give it. Robert 
Fowler and [ called on Sigismund Billing, who 
is much discouraged because the nation so evi- 
dently retrogrades; the liberty of the press, 
ete., being denied. 

2ist. Wecalled on the Abbé Gaussiére, a 

iberal man, who spoke gratefully of the kind- 
sgof the English to him and the other French 
refugees. Lord Arundel’s son is his pupil. 

as 28rd. We left Paris.” 

During these travels in France, Samuel Cap- 
per was brought into deep feeling and distress 
if mind, on account of the thraldom in which 
the people were held by the influence of Po- 
pery; and he earnestly desired their deliverance. 
In a few days, he was induced to devote much 
time to the examination and publication of the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholics, in the hope 
that this might be the means of opening the 
eyes of some of them, as he considered that they 
were purposely kept in ignorance. His interest 
for them continued unabated to the last days 
of his life; and he was careful to avail himself 
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heat, I was kept awake nearly all the night. It 
is, however, a satisfaction to me to believe that 
some of the mental feelings were preparatory 
I have delivered sixty or seventy 
public and private addresses ; and, when I re- 
flect on it, I can hardly think how I ventured 
with so imperfect a knowledge of French: but 
If thou incline to write, 
which would be delightful to me, direct to St. 
When we left Congénies, there were 
or fourteen Friends to see us off, and as 
many other persons ; some of the Friends weep- 


“We are again in this metropolis, after an 
absence of about five weeks, during which time 


seasons of great spiritual favor ‘have not been | 
frequently dispensed, I think we can reverently 


though the relief is not so complete as I could | 
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of every suitable opportunity of exposing the 
priestcraft which is so largely exercised over the 
people, and which has such an awful tendency 
to blind and mislead. 

His dear friend Robert Fowler declined in 
health after his return home, and peacefully de. 
parted this life 27,4 mo., 1825, at his own 


house. 
[To be cominued.] 


ON . INSOLVENCY. 
3y JonaTHaN Dymonp. 

Why is a man obliged to pay his debts? It 
is to be hoped that the morality of few persons 
is lax enough to reply—Because the law com- 
pels him. ” But why then is he obliged to pay 
them? Because the moral law requires it. 
That this is the primary ground of the obliga- 
tion is evident; otherwise the payment of any 
debt whieh a vicious or corrupt legislature re- 
solved to cancel, would cease to be obligatory 
upon the debtor. The Virginian statute which 
we noticed in the last Essay would have been a 
sufficient justification to the planters to defraud 
their creditors. 

A man becomes insolvent and is made a bank- 
rupt: he pays his creditors ten shillings instead 
of twenty, and obtains his certificate. The law 
therefore discharges him from the obligation to 
pay more. The bankrupt receives a large 
legacy, or he engages in business and acquires 
property. Being then able to pay the remainder 
of his debts, does the legal discharge exempt 
him from the obligation to pay them? No: 
and for this reason, that the legal discharge is 
not a moral discharge; that as the duty to pay 
at all was not founded primarily on the law, the 
law cannot warrant him in withholding a part. 

It is however said, that the creditors have re- 





linquished their right to the remainder by sign- 
ing the certificate. But why did they accept 
half their demands instead of the whole? Be- 
cause they were obliged to doit; they could get 
no more. As to granting the certificate, they 
do it because to withhold it would be only an 
act of gratuitous unkindness. It would be pre- 
posterous to say that creditors relinquish their 
claims voluntarily; for no one would give up 
his claim to twenty shillings on the receipt of 
ten, if he could get the ‘othe sr ten by refusing. 
It might as reasonably be said that a man parts 
with a limb voluntarily, because, having incu- 
rably lacerated it, he submits to an amputation. 
It is to be remembered, too, that the necessary 
relinquishment of half the demand is ocea- 
sioned by the debtor himself: and it seems very 
manifest that when a man, by his own act, de- 
prives another of his property, he cannot allege 
the consequences of the act as a justification of 
withholding it after restoration is in his power. 
The mode in which an insolvent man obtains 
a discharge, does not appear to affect his subse- 
quent duties. Compositions, and bankrupteies, 
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and discharges by an insolvent act are in this 
respect alike. The acceptance of a part in- 
stead of the whole is not voluntary in either 
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held such conduct to be of the same character 
as theft, probably a more powerful motive to 
avoid insolvency would be established than any 


which. now exists. Who would not anxiously 
(and therefore in almost all cases successfully) 
struggle against insolvency, when he knew that 
it would be followed, if not by permanent 


the obligation to pay in full if he can. 

If it should be urged that when a person in- | i§ 
trusts property to another, he knowingly under- | 
takes the risk of that other’s insolvency, and | poverty, by permanent disgrace? If it should 
that if the contingent loss happens, he has no | be said that to act upon such a system would 
claims to justice on the other, the answer is | overwhelm an insolvent’s energies, keep him in 
this: that whatever may be thought of these | perpetual inactivity, and deprive his family of 
claims, they are not the grounds upon which , the benefit of his exertions,—I answer, that the 
the debtor is obliged to pay. The debtor always | ‘evil, supposing it to impend, would be much 
engages to pay, and the engagement is enforced by | less extensive than m: ay be imagined. The 
morality ; the engagement ‘therefore is binding, | calamity being foreseen would prevent men from 
whatever risk another man may incur by relying | becoming insolvent ; and it is certain that the 
upon it. The causes which have occasioned a | majority “might have avoided insolvency by suffi- 
person’s insolvency, although they greatly affect | cient care. Besides, if a man’s principles are 
his character, do not affect his ob ligations: the | such that he would rather sink into in: activity 
duty to repey when he has the power is the | than exert himself in order to be just, it is not 
same whether the insolvency were occasioned by | necessary to mould public opinion to his cha- 
his fault or his misfortune. In all cases, the | racter. The question too, is, not whether some 
reasoning that applies to the debt applies also | men would not prefer indolence to the calls of 
to the interest that accrues upon it; although, | justice, but whether the public should judge 

with respect, to the acceptance of both, and | accurately respecting what those calls are. The 
especially of interest, a creditor should exercise | state, and especially a family, might lose occa- 
a considerate discretion. A man who has failed | sionally by this reform of opinion,—and so 
of paying his debts ought always to live with | they do by sending a man to New South Wales ; 
frugality, and carefully to economize such money | | but who would think this a good reason for set- 
as “he gains. He should reflect that he is a| | ting criminals at large ? And, after all, much 
trustee for his creditors, and that all the need- | | more would be gained by preventing insolvency 
less money which he expends is not his, but | than lost by the ill consequences upon the few 
theirs. who failed to pay their debts. 

The amount of property which the trading | It is cause of satisfaction that, respecting this 
part of a commercial uation loses by insolvency | rectified state of opinion, and respecting integ- 
is great enough to constitute a considerable na- rity of private virtue, some examples are offe red. 
tional evil. The fraud too that is practised under | There is one community of Christians which 
cover of insolvency is doubtless the most exten- | holds its members obliged to pay their debts 
sive of all species of private robbery. The pro- 


case ; and neither case exempts the debtor from | 
| 


fligacy of s a e of these cases is well known to} 
be | extreme. He who isa bankrupt to- da Ly riots 
in the luxuries of : hus nee to-morrow 


bows to 
the creditors whose money he is spe nding, and 
exults in the success and the impunity of his 


wickedness. Of such ccnduct we should not 
speak or think but with detestation. We should 
no more sit at the table, or take the hand, of 
such a man, than if we knew he had got ‘his 
money last night on the highway. There is a 
wickedness in some bankruptcies to which the 
guilt of erdinary robbers approaches but at a 
distance. Happy, if such wickedness could not 
be practised with legal impunity! Happy, if 
public opinion sup yplied the deficiency of the 
law, and held the iniquity in rightful abhor- 
rence ! 

Perhaps nothing would tend so efficaciously 
to diminish the general evils of insolvency as a 
sound state of ‘public opinion respecting the 
obligation to pay debts. The insolvent who, 
with the means of paying, retains the money 
in his own pocket, is, and he should be regarded 
as being, a st man. If public opinion 


in 
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whenever they possess the ability, without re- 
|gard to the legal discharge.* By this means 
| there is thrown over the character of very 
| bankrupt who possesses property a shade which 
nothing but payment can dispel. The efiect 
(in conjunction we may hope with private in- 
tegrity of principle) is good—good, both in insti- 
tuting a new motive to avoid insolvency, and ia 
inducing some of those who do become insol- 
vent, subsequently to pay all their debts. 


* “Where any have injured others in their property, 
the greatest frugality should be observed by them- 
selves and their families; and although they may 
have a legal discharge trom their creditors, both 
equity and our Christian profession demand that none 
when they have it in their power, should rest satisfied 
until a just restitution be made to those who have 
suffered by them. 

“And it is the judgment of this meeting, that 
monthly aud other meetings ought not to receive col- 
lections or bequests for the use of the poor or any 
other services of the Society, of persons who have 
fallen shortin the payment of their just debts, though 
legally discharged by their creditors: for until such 
persons have paid the deficiency, their possessions 
cannot in equity be considered as their own.”’— Official 
Document of the Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends 
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Of this latter + alfact many asian able i instances 
might be given: two which have fallen under 
my observation I would bricfly mention. A} 
man had become insolvent, I believe, in early 
life; his creditors divided his property among 
them, and gave him a legal discharge. He ap- 
pears to have formed the resolution to pay the 
remainder, if his own exertions should enable 
him to do He procured employment, by 
which however he never gained more than 
twenty shillingsa week; and worked industri- 
ously and lived frugally for eighteen years. At 
the expiration of this time, he found he had 
accumulated enough to pay the remainder, and 
he sent the money to his creditors. Such a 
man, I think, might hope to derive, during the 
remainder of his life, greater satisfaction from 
the consciousness of integrity, than he would 
have derived from expending the money on him- 
self. It should be told that many of his credi- 
tors, when they heard the circumstances, de- 
clined to receive the money, or voluntarily 
presented it to him again. One of these was | 
my neighbor: he had “been little accustomed to 
exemplary virtue, and the proffered money | 
astonished him: he talked in loud uinnadel 
tion of what to him was unheard-of integrity ; 
signed a receipt for the amount, and sent it 
back as a present to the debtor. The other 
instance may furnish hints of a useful kind. It 
was the case of a female who had endeavored to 
support herself by the profits of a shop. She 
however became insolvent, paid some dividend, 
and received a discharge. She again entered 
into business, and in the course of years had 
accumulated enough to pay the remainder of | 
her debts. But the infirmities of age were now 
coming on, and the annual income from her 
savings was just sufficient for the wants of de- 
clining years. Being thus at present unable to 
dischar, ge her obligations without subjecting 
herself to the necessity of obtaining relief from 
others; she executed a will, directing that at 
her death the creditors should be paid the re- 
wainder of their demands; and when she died, 
they were paid accordingly. 


PRACTICAL COUNSEL. 


Amos Lawrence, of Boston, in his “ Diary 
and Correspondence,”’ gives the following char- 
acteristic counsel : 

“ At the commencement of your journey, the 
difference between going just right or a little 
wrong, will be the ‘difference between finding 
yourself in good quarters or the miserable bog 
or slough, at the end of it. Do not cheat your- 
self by doing what you suspect may be wrong. 
You are as much accountab le to your Maker for 
an enlightened exercise of your conscience as 
you would be to me to use due diligence in 
taking care of a bag of money which I might 
send by you. ‘Good principles, good temper 
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and good manners, will carry a man through 
the world much better than he can get along 
with the absence of either. The most import- 
lant is good principles.’ ‘Temptation, if suc- 
cessfully resisted, strengthens the character ; 

| bat it should always be avoided.’ ‘The more! 
taste, like the natural, is vitiated by abuse.’ 
‘ He whose life ends at thirty may have done 
| much, while he who has reached the age of one 
hundred may have done little.’ ‘ Bring home 
no foreign fancies which are iuapplicable to our 


| state of society.’ ”’ 





AN EARTHQUAKE OR TWO. 
[Continued from page 209.) 

If any human science was moderately satisfy- 
ing to the student, one might experience some 
disappointment at the reflection that we know 
absolutely nothing of the causes of earthquakes. 
Since the one we have described, learned men 
| hav e observed and recorded their phenomena in 
every quarter of the globe. Large volumes have 
been filled with accounts of earthquakes, and 
it would seem we have little to learn respecting 
their usual characteristics and effect. But when 

we seek to explore their origin or discover their 
source, we can not but feel humiliated by our 
own ignorance. On the philosophy of earth- 
quakes the student may consult with almost 
equal profit Strabo or Humboldt, Seneca or Sir 
Charles Lyell. The moderns have the advan- 
tage in respect of materials whereon to theorize ; 
but with all their facts, they have never evolved 
a philosophical theory to account for them. We 
know that the crust of the earth is almost in- 
cessantly in motion at some point orother. Mr. 
Meriam, of Brooklyn, who is justly entitled to 
a leading rank among contemporary observers of 
geoguostic phenomena, has recorded no less than 
365 separate and distinct earthquakes during a 
period of 753 days; and as more than half the 
earth is unexplored, and at least three-fourths of 
the explored regions unprovided with observers, 
the real number of shocks during this period is 
likely to have been far gres ater. Humboldt 


/ 
e “Tf we could obtain daily information re- 
gar the condition of all the earth’s surface, 





we should probably discover that it is almost 
always undergoing shocks at some point of its 
superficies.” We know, also, that earthquakes 
occur more frequently, and produce more terrible 
effects, in the vicinity of voleanoes, and near the 
sea- shore, than elsewhere. It seems, moreover, 
that on many occasions a succession of earth- 
quakes have culminated in a terrible eruption 
from a neighboring volcano. Beyond this we 
know nothing, so to speak, that can help us in 
searching for the cause of earthquakes. 

Pliny supposed that they arose from a confine- 
ment of the winds in caverns in the centre of the 
earth; but how the winds got into the caverns, 
unless Molus whistled them in, after the fashion 
commemorated by the poets, the philosopher is 
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careful not toexplain. He was probably collect- 
ing facts in support of his theory when the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius overwhelmed him. 

In the age of fiction, the earthquake was per- 
sonified. Hesiod describes how the latest born 
child of earth was Typhous, who, after the de- 
feat of his elder brothers the Titans, continued 
to wage war with the gods by means of earth- 
quakes. Typhous, or Typhon, is quite a familiar 
personage with the Greek poets and mythologists. 
Homer seems to indicate that he resided near 
the Dead Sea, which, as the catastrophe of the 
Pentapolis proves, must have been at one time the 
seat of terrible volcanic action. The same poetic 
fancy prevailed among the Asiatic nations. The 
Persians say that in olden time the tyrant Zohag 
was overcome by the hero Feridoun, and im- 
prisoned under the mountain Demavend; that 
the captive constantly endeavors to burst his 
prison walls, and in doing so, shakes the earth 
for thousands of miles around. A similar le- 
gend is current among the Tartars and the Hin- 
doos. 

Modern observers agree upon two points. 
First, they ascribe earthquakes to movements of 
elastic gases underground. Secondly, they con- 
sider that volcanic eruptions proceed from the 
same cause and centre of action as earthquakes. 
This last proposition was questioned by Stuke- 
ley ; but since the writings of Bischof and Dau- 
beny, it has generally been adopted by philoso- 
phers. The main point on which opinions differ 
is as to the source and origin of the elastic gases. 
Whence do they spring? What gives them 
birth ? 

Doubtless the grandest of all the theories that 
have been advanced to explain their origin is that 
which supposes the centre of the globe to be a 
sphere of liquid fire. This theory sets out with 
the assumption that the world was originally an 
incandescent mass ; that with rotation, condensa- 
tion commenced ; that a portion of the heat was 
radiated from the surface into the atmosphere ; 
and that thus a cool and solid crust was formed, 
covering a vast sphere, which, being unaffected 
oe retained its original temperature. 

e only natural fact that has been adduced in 
support of this idea is the usual increase of heat 
in mines and Artesian wells in proportion to de- 
scent into the bowels of the earth. A number 
of experiments have been made with a tolerably 
uniform result, to show that such an increase of 
heat does take place. According to those of 
Monsieur Fourier, the rate of increase is equal to 
one degree Fahrenheit for every forty-five to fifty 
feet of descent. Hence it has been inferred that 
at twenty-four miles below the surface the tem- 
perature must be equal to that of melted iron, 
and that it must increase at the rate of some 
100° per mile throughout the remaining 3976 
miles of the earth’s radius. 

This theory is Sdopted implicitly by many 
French writers of eminence, and Baron Von 
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. Humboldt in his Cosmos awards it his approval. 
| With his usual candor, the latter has anticipated 
| the objections that the experiments establishing 
‘the gradual increase of heat are not conclusive, 
‘and that the exploration of the earth’s volume to 
a depth of half a mile even does not warrant the 
| formation of a theory to govern the rest of the 
| sphere. 

| Supposing them explained away, as they may 
| be, the awful fact would be revealed that we— 
ithe people of this world—inhabit a crust not 
'thicker than the distance from the Battery to 
Yonkers, and that beneath us, close under our 
feet, seethes a caldron of everlasting fire, in 
| which acannon-ball would melt in asecond. Our 
crust is like the film which forms upon the sur- 
face of liquids in the sun. On the surface, per- 
haps, we shiver in the midst of cold and ice— 
our rivers are frozen over—the soil becomes solid 
as a rock—and below us, at a distance which we 
might travel in an express railway train in half 
an hour, mountains of granite and iron are bub- 
bling in a vast lake of liquid fire. Ifa roadway 
were cut, and the law of gravity overcome, a 
man might walk in a day from the icebergs of 
the pole to the fire-sea of the earth’s centre. 
Such a theory is too fearful for weak minds to 
contemplate. The imaginative Biblical student 
may find in it materials for the fulfilment of 
prophecies regarding the final destruction of the 
world; but the mere thinker stands aghast at 
the magnitude of the peril, and scarcely con- 
vinces himself that a world, so precariously 
planted, can possibly have existed for so many 
centuries. 

If, indeed, we do float on an ocean of madl 
boiling matter, we cannot wonder that the molten 
mass should generate gases which ever and anon 
burst their prison doors, and tear open an orifice 
in the roof whichcoversthem. With the Plato- 
nian theory, volcanoes and earthquakes are easil 
explained. We can readily fancy this boundless 
ocean roaring and hissing beneath us—hostile 
elements meeting in the raging whirlpool, and 
vapors flying round and round the cavity in 
search of an exit, heaving the superincumbent 
dome as a man would heave a blanket thrown 
over his head, till at last they find some existing 
or half-closed aperture, through which they can 
rush with mighty force, tearing their way through 
the rock, and hurling the fragments, with masses 
of molten lava, high into the air above. Such 
may have been the story of the Lisbon earth- 
quake, and the motive-power may either have 
exhausted itself and been condensed into a fluid, 
or have found vent through a submarine crater. 

Other famous earthquakes may be stil! more 
easily reconciled with the theory. South of Bor- 
neo and east of Java lies the island called Sum- 
bawa. Forty years ago, a portion of that island 
was well cultivated and rather thickly populated. 
On the 5th of April, 1815, an earthquake began. 
It was not destructive at first, and the inhabi- 
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tants of the town of Tomboro, who were accus- 
tomed to similar phenomena, paid but little at- 
tention toit. It continued without intermission 
and without increase of violence for six days. 
On the 11th the rumbling subterranean sounds 
became louder, and resembled thunder-claps. 
The ground heaved wore violently. On the 
12th, the earthquake acquired unprecedented 
force. It swept over the island like a tornado, 
tearing up trees by the roots, and hurling them 
into the sea. It dashed the whole town to atoms. 
Out of a population of 12,000 only twenty.six 
persons escaped alive. The sea rushed in upon 
the land in a single wave, varying from two to 
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was not violent or very destructive ; but like the 
voleano Sabrina, its activity was incessant. 
Other five months elapsed without particular 
change, when in November and December, 1811, 
shocks were felt in the Valley of the Mississippi, 
in the vicinity of New Madrid. They were 
sharp, frequent, and often very destructive. At 
times a wave swept over the soil, as though it 
had been fluid, bending trees till their branches 
touched the ground, first on one side then on the 
other. In parts the soil was rent by deep fissures, 
out of which mud and water and steam were 
vomited to a great height. Pools of water were 
suddenly seen to cover what had always been 


twenty feet in height. In some places it receded | dry land ; then, after an hour or two, to subside 


after having overflowed the soil. In others it | 
submerged it permanently to a depth of eighteen | 
feet, showing that the ground must have sunk 
to that extent. At the same time an adjoining 
volcano burst into eruption, with a roaring sound | 
which was heard distinctly at Sumatra, 970 miles 
distant on one side, and at Temate on another | 
side, at 720 miles distance. It threw out lava in 
huge streams which hid the ground, and such 
immense clouds of ashes, that Sir Stamford 
Raffles, then governor of Java, positively certi- | 
fies that they darkened the air till the day seemed 
as dark as the darkest night. These ashes rose 
in the air above the lower regions of the atmo- | 
sphere in which the monsoon prevailed at the 
time, and were carried as far as the island of 
Amboyna, 800 miles distant. Masses of ashes, 
cinders, and lava fell into the sea near Sumbawa | 
in such quantities as to form a cake two feet | 
thick on the surface, through which ships forced 
themselves with difficulty. 

This earthquake is one of the most remarkable | 
on record, both from the extent of surface over | 
which it was felt, and the tremendous character 
of its culmivating explosion. Were the facts 
not certified by Sir Stamford Raffles, and endorsed | 
by Sir Charles Lyell, some of them would appear | 
almost incredible. 

Another earthquake, which the advocates of 
the theory of central heat are fond of quoting, | 
is that which lasted from January, 1811, to May, 
1812, and extended over nearly half of the | 
American continent, ranging from the State of 
Missouri to the Republic of Venezuela. 

The disturbance began, in this case, by the 
sudden appearance of a newisland in the Azores. 
On the 30th of January, 1811, the inhabitants 
of St. Michael were surprised to see ashes, and 
dust, and fragments of rocks bursting forth from 
the ocean. The eruption continued for several 
days, at the end of which time a solid island was 
formed, chiefly covered by a volcanic mountain, 
with an active crater in the centre. The dis- 


charge did no injury, and the island anadyomene 
was christened Sabrina. 

Five months afterward an earthquake took 

lace in the next link in the volcanic chain—the 


It 


island of St. Vincent in the West Indies. 


| which it torments. 


and disappear. In some places the soil subsided 
in like manner to a depth of some of some eight 


| or ten feet: in others, hilly ridges were thrown 
| up. 


Thirty-five years afterward, Sir Charles Ly- 
ell visited the locality, examined the “sunk 
ground,” and saw the “sink holes” out of which 
the eruption had taken place ; he agrees with 
Humboldt in considering the phenomenon as one 
of the most curious on record, considering the 


_ isolation of the locality, and the distance which 


divides it from any active voleancs.—Harper’s 
Magazine. 
To be continued. 
A RAFT 


AND ITS DESTINY. 


Recently, while in the vicinity of Peck Slip, 


| New York, we observed a little steam-tug puff- 


ing with the laborious task of towing a huge 
raft of pine logs, a raft so large that the little 
steam-tug which towed it was as a fly to the ox 
The logs were all large— 
big trees that in their native fastnesses, last 
winter, brought the profuse perspiration to the 
forehead of the woodmen who felled them, withthe 
thermometer far down below the freezing point. 
They grew up at the head waters of the Sus- 
quehanna River, in Pennsylvania, and were run 
down that stream this spring in the freshet 
which annually occurs there with the melting 
of the forest snows. Two hundred and fifty 
miles they descended that river on its down- 
ward current ; then, broken up into sections of 
suitable size, a horse being attached to each, 
they were towed through the canal into Raritan 
Bay. Joined together again, a steamer tows 
the whole mass of timber to its destination in 
the city. A Susquehanna raft is twelve logs 
long, each from sixteen to twenty-four feet in 
length, and about thirty wide. They are se- 
cured compactly by wooden pins, fastening them 
to crosspoles, and on the top of this immense 
superficies of timber is piled an equal quantity 
entirely loose. The reader, probably, conjec- 
tures that it was destined for some of our ship- 
yards; this was our own surmise, for here was 
more pine timber than would be required for a 
dozen ordinary ships, or the largest church in 
America; but we were wrong. The entire raft 
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was purchased by a city manufacturer, to be 
converted into locofoce matches! This is an ab- 
solute fact, and gives a tangible idea of the im- 
mense amount of material consumed in manu- 
factures, which we often consider as insignifi- 
cant or of no importance.—N. Y. Courier. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. | 
PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 12, 1856. 


PREsIDENT’s Messace.—When this article 
was prepared for the press, Congress had been 
a full month in nominal session, and yet the 
business which ought to be performed the first 
day, to wit, the choice of a Speaker, had not 
been accomplished in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

In this protracted delay, we have a painful il- 
lustration of the unhappy consequences arising 
from that opprobrium of our national charac- 
ter, the slavery of the negro race. Whatever 
political interests may be involved in the choice 
of a Speaker, it is too obvious to admit of de- 
nial or doubt, that the real difficulty in the elec- 
tion of an officer to preside over the delibera- 
tions of the House, originates in the opposition 
of opinions and interests on the subject of ne- 
gro slavery; and it is certainly to be lamented, 
that with 144 representatives from the free 
States, and 90 only from the slave States, and 
with a candidate possessing all the requisite 
qualifications for the Speakership, his election 
should be prevented by an apprehension, that, 
if appointed, he will organize the committees 
of the House in a manner favorable to the 
cause of freedom. 

The usual course of proceeding is, for the 
President to defer the presentation of his An- 
nual Message to the two Houses of Congress, 
until they become organized, and inform him 
that they are prepared for attending to business. 
In the present session, the President, after wait- 
ing four weeks for the organization of the 
House, adopted the unexampled course of pre- 
senting his Message to the two Houses, without 
waiting for the organization of the House of 
Representatives. 

In the Senate, the Message was read and or- 
dered to be printed; but in the House of Re- 
presentatives, its reading was refused. 

Whether this anomalous proceeding on the 
part of the Executive, was justified by the 


stagnation of business in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, is a question which we shall leave to 
politicians to discuss. As the Message itself is 
before the country and the world, a few obser- 
vations respecting it will be offered to the 
readers of the Review. 

Near the commencement of the Message, the 
subject of dispute with the British Government, 
in regard to the construction of the treaty of 
1850, is brought prominently into view. That 
treaty relates to the occupation and colonization 
of some portions of Central America, and the 
constructions given to it by our Government 
and that of Great Britain are declared to be ir- 
reconcilable. The President professes an unwa- 
vering and unalterable conviction that the former 
construction is the true one, which can, in no ease, 
be abandoned ; yet a hope is expressed, though 
with apparent hesitation, that the controversy 
may be adjusted without disturbing the peace- 
ful relations now happily existing between coun- 
tries connected by so many interests and bonds 
of union. 

Of the merits or demerits of the question at 
issue, it is not our business to offer an opinion. 
It is, however, to be regretted that, on a subject 
so interesting, so intimately interwoven with the 
peace of the country, and in a document which 
must go before the world as an exposition of the 
views of the Federal Executive, language some- 
what more conciliatory and less dogmatical had 
not been chosen. 

The President justly objects to any attempt, 
on the part of the belligerents, to enlist men in 
the United States to engage in the contest now 
raging in the east of Europe. He also suggests 
the expediency of an effort, on the part of our 
Government, to settle a portion of the boundary, 
not hitherto decisively adjusted, between our 
possessions and those of Great Britain. 

Reference is made to the question respecting 
the claims of Denmark to what are usually de- 
nominated the Sound Dues. The demands of 
Denmark, in this case, are pronounced to be 
destitute of proper foundation ; and allusion is 
made, in a manner which seems to shadow forth 
more than is directly expressed, to the conduct 
of the United States on a former occasion, in its 
resistance to the claims of tribute on the part 
of the Barbary powers. On the Danish ques- 
tion, Congress is given to expect some further 
information at a future day. 
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The relations with other foreign Governments 
appear, by the Message, to be of a pacific cha- 
racter. 

Such portions of the Message as have been 
hitherto noticed may be regarded as complying 
with that provision of the Constitution which 
requires the President to lay before Congress 
information respecting the state of the Union, 
and to suggest such measures as he may judge 
necessary for promoting the general welfare of 
the nation; but it is difficult to perceive by 
what latitude of construction he could bring 
within the sphere of his constitutional duties, a 
long lecture to Congress, constituting about two- 
fifths of the Message, on the subject of slavery. 
This lecture evidently consists of a labored de- 
fence of the claims of the South to maintain 
the system of slavery, not only in the States 
where it is already established, but likewise in 
those Territories which are now opening to cul- 
tivation and settlement. 

When we recollect that the American Con- 
gress, in 1776, introduced into the Declaration 
of Independeace—a document which gave to 
the people of the United States a station among 
the nations of the earth,—the broad, unquali- 
fied assertion that “all men are created equal, 
and endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, among which are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness ;” that “ to secure 
those rights, Governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed,”’ and when we further re- 
member that for the maintenance of these 
principles, the members pledged to each other 
“their lives, their fortunes and their sacred 
honor,” we cannot fail to perceive that princi- 
ples are here laid down, which, if carried into 
practical effect, must forever exclude negro sla- 
very from our national domain. This Declara- 
tion, and the principles which it promulgates, 
ave never been, and it is presumed never will 
be, formally renounced by the people of the 
United States. The Declaration itself is brought 
prominently to view on the anniversary of its 
original adoption, in almost every part of our 
Widely-extended country. It is, then, a subject 
of poignant mortification and regret, which may 
well suffuse the cheek of an American with 
shame, that the highest executive officer of the 
Union, in a document addressed to the two 
Houses of Congress, should so far forget the 
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dignity of his station, and the nature of the 
occasion, as to assume the character of an advo- 
cate and defender of a system which the civil- 
ized world, with a few exceptions, has agreed to 
repudiate and condemn. The defence thus 
introduced into an important State paper, might 
appear consistent enough, if constituting a part 
of an oration at a town meeting convened for 
the purpose of promoting some measures of an 
ulterior pro-slavery character; but was, at best, 
in very ill taste when introduced into a commu- 
nication from the Executive to the two Houses 
of the National Legislature. The facts, as 
stated in this important document, are so par- 
tially related, or so completely disguised, as to 
bear a very imperfect relation to the truth. To 
enter into an examination of the allegations and 
arguments of the President on this occasion, 
would require more space than the pages of the 
Review can afford. We shall, therefore, defer 
any further observations on the subject, with 
the expression of an assurance and hope that 
our brethren on the other side of the Atlantic 
will regard this exposition as the production of 
the chief of a party, and not as the avowal of 
the deliberate conclusion of the head of a 
nation. ES L. 


A lively article, on another page, records the 
flowers found growing on the area enclosed by 
the walls of the famed Coliseum (Colosseum) at 
Kome. How vivid is the impression which this 
ruin gives of Roman barbarity and power. Com- 
menced by Vespasian, and completed by Titus 
ten years after he had destroyed Jerusalem, its 
walls were 157 feet high ; elliptical in form, its 
greater axis was 620 feet, and its lesser 513 
feet, leaving an open area of six acres. When 
entire, 87,000 persons, it is said, could be ac- 
commodated within it. Marvellous as these 
figures seem to us, the historical associations are 
yet more interesting. From every region known 
to the ancients, men and wild beasts were here 
brought together in numbers almost incredible, 
to be slaughtered for the amusement of the fierce 
barbarians whose armies had conquered mankind. 
Nor was it the ruder sex alone that assembled in 
thousands to gaze with rapture upon this shock- 
ing spectacle. Here came fair, noble women— 
mothers and their youthful daughters—to sit for 
hours while their fellow creatures murdered 
each other in personal combat, or were torn in 
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pieces by beasts of prey. Yet the Augustan | 
age was not yet passed—the countrymen of Vir- | City wih Sean” 1 its H N 

we ae —_ 2 ity with Soup” has opened its house, No. 16 
gil and Horace, and Cicero, and Tacitus, of men | | Jen's Court, between Fourth and Fifth and 


whose works present the finest examples of true Spruce and Pine Sts.: where Soup will be deliv. 
poetry, of philosophical discussion and historical ered every day, except First-days, between the 
ser . | hours of eleven and one o’clock, to such necessi- 
acumen, were those who filled the Flavian amphi- | tious persons as produce the recommendation of 
theatre to witness these horrors. Our own times, | Some respectable individual. 
. : ‘ ‘ Society i § 
alas! furnish but too sad evidence, that if the | As the Society is dependent for the support of 


: a 7 this useful charity on the annual donations of the 
circumstances are changed, the spirit which | benevolent, it respectfully solicits the aid of such. 


srompted to this er pene. moh aenee . | Contributions in money may be sent to Jeremiah 
I cruelty has not ceased to exert 


SOUTHERN SOUP HOUSE. 
“The Society for Supplying the Poor of the 


its malignant influence in the human heart. 
class of associations connected with these ruins 
is alluded to by the writer whose paper we have | 
copied—the Christian martyrs. 
these early confessors of our faith probably per- 
ished on the spot under circumstances of the 
most fearful atrocity. The name of Ignatius 
stands distinguished from the crowd of good 
men, by the elevation of his character, and his 
probable association with the Apostles Peter and 
Paul. For forty years, it is said, he preached the 
Gospel at Antioch, and illustrated it by a life of 
constancy, prudence, and purity. When, in the 
107th year of our era, Trajan arrived at Antioch, 
the aged pastor of that large Christian flock did 
not hesitate to avow, in the presence of the Em- 
peror, his belief that the hated sect of Nazarenes 
would ultimately overthrow the idolatrous wor- 
ship of Rome. He was sentenced to be conveyed 
in chains to the Capital. Arriving after a long 
and most wearisome journey, unmoved by the 
tears of his fellow Christians, he prepared to 
meet the terrible death appointed for him, and 
soon after, on the area of the Coliseum, in the 
presence of vast numbers of Romans assembled 
during one of their great festivals, the venerable 


disciple of the Apostles was torn to pieces by 
hungry lions. CG. 


Diep, on the 29th of 12th mo., 1855, in the 13th 
year of her age, after an illness of a few hours, 
Saran, daughter of George and Sarah Ann Lup- 
ton, of Short Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 
Though thus early and suddenly summoned, she 


Thousands of | 


| Hacker, No. 144 South Fourth St., or to Thomas 
One | 


Evans, No. 180 Arch St. 
Meat, Vegetables, Flour, Rice, Hominy, &c., 
will be gratefully received at the Soup House. 


EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF THE 
TARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


SECRE- 


Many of the Texas Indians are being gather- 
ed on the reservations set apart in that State 
for them, and are conducting themselves with 
marked propriety. These reservations are too 
small; still, for a time they may answer a good 
purpose. It may be proper for Congress to ex- 
tend over them the laws regulating trade and 
intercourse with the Indians, as their applica 
tion may be found necessary. 

The Indian agents are instructed to reside 
amongst the tribes, so as to be constantly pre- 
sent to advise and aid them. It is often impos- 
sible to ascertain whether the instructions are 
faithfully complied with, owing to the remote- 
ness of the agencies. The rule, however, has 
thus far operated well, and will, it is believed, 
be of much service to the Indians. My own 
opinion is, that it would be far better to have 
fewer agents, and to give a compeusation to 
each suitable to the condition and circumstances 
of his position, so as to bring into requisition 
the character, ability and peculiar fitness so 
much required. 

The distance of the Indian Bureau from the 
different tribes of Indians is so great, that fre- 
quently it is very difficult to obtain correct in- 
formation about them, more especially where 
the agents are careless or remiss in the gis- 
charge of their duties. The present comis- 
sioner has visited many of them, at much in- 
convenience ; but by so doing has acquired a 
great deal of useful information. I believe it 


met the messenger with much calmness and com- would be advantageous to the Indians and the 
Eel ere ern bp te a} Government to provide for an officer, to be at 
is Retna mansion | tached to the Bureau, whose duty it should be 
on the 25th of last month, at the residence | t® Visit the Superintendents, agents and tribes, 
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of her grandfather, Joseph Cox, Wayne county, | xamine into all their affairs, and make such 
Indiana, Margaret Wasson, daughter of Nathan general and detailed reports as would enable the 
and Maria Wasson, in the 13th year of her age. | office to correct abuses, and submit such sug- 
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thus induced to sign important papers, without 
understanding their object or purport, has been 
productive of much evil. They are not gene- 
rally corrupt, but become the supple tools of 
cunning, designing men. Indians are addicted 
to drinking and gambling, and these passions 
are ministered to by many of the traders and 
evil-disposed persons. The cash system of pay- 
ments is the root of most of the evils that be- 
fall them. To abolish it has been the constant 
effort of the Department; but its success has 
been only partial, owing to the powerful re- 
sistance of the traders. If a well-regulated 
system could be introduced among them, by 
which they could obtain, at cost price, what 
would be, under fixed rules and regulations, 
deemed essential to their comfort, and all the 
licenses were withdrawn from the traders, a 
stronger hope of their civilization and domes- 
tication might be entertained. The license sys- 
tem is an incubus upon all healthful action in 
their behalf, and, until abandoned, will con- 
tinue to demoralize and degrade them. 

A more simple and efficient civil and crimi- 
nal code should be provided for them, and a 
cordial co-operation of the States and Territories 
in which they are located invoked. The slight- 
est conflict of jurisdiction or policy leads to dis- 
astrous consequences, and should be sedulously 
avoided. 

For some of the tribes, permanent homes 
have been established, and many of the Indians 
have contracted habits of industry, sobriety and 
economy. The effect of this upon the whole is 
very perceptible and encouraging. Their num- 

rs are increasing, their conduct improving, and 
they are being rapidly prepared for the healthful 
exercise of the privileges, and the proper dis- 
charge of the duties, of good citizens. 

During the past year, many of the tribes 
west of the Mississippi have had to contend 
with the most untoward circumstances, and itis 
really extraordinary that they have not been 
utterly dispirited ; they have yet, under the se- 
verest adversity, exhibited a degree of fortitude 
and forbearance well worthy the imitation of 
many of the whites, who boast of their superior 
moral and mental culture. Few of us would 
80 unresistingly have permitted ourselves to be 
unceremoniously thrust from our homes and de- 
prived of our fire-sides. They are incessantly 
pressed by the whites, who, under the plea of 
hecessity, exercise their superior sagacity in 
devices to invade their rights and despoil in 
of their property. 

We must, however, provide for the existing 
state of things ; and a recurrence to the events 
that have transpired in connection with them 
for the last few years, will show that a condition 
of affairs has arisen that never was contem- 
plated, and could not easily have been antici- 
pated. This cannot be changed without an 
attempt to stay the onward progress of our peo- 


ple, which would be fruitless. The mode of 
treatment must be adapted to their present pe- 
culiar condition, and the policy a fixed one, as 
it is not likely the character of the cireum- 
stances by which they are now surrounded will 
ever change. 

Many years have not elapsed since it was 
considered that a mixed occupancy of the same 
territory by the white and red man was incom- 
patible with the safety and happiness of either. 
A remedial policy was adopted, and the removal 
of the Indians west of the Mississippi river 
determined upon. A guaranty was given them 
that they should have exclusive possession of 
that country forever, exempt from all intrusion 
of white men, with ample provisions for their 
security against external violence and internal 
commotions, and the extension to them of suit- 
able facilities for their advancement in the arts 
of civilization. The country was congratulated 
by one of your predecessors upon their removal 
to their new homes, and the dawning to them 
of a new and happy era was publicly proclaim- 
ed. But this guaranty has not been fulfilled, 
and that propitious time has not yet arrived. A 
quarter of a century has not elapsed before the 
same state of things, so much deplored, is found 
to exist, and the evil that was intended to be reme- 
died appears in a far more appalling form. The 
strong arm of the Government is constantly in- 
voked to stay its progress, and the guaranty is 
continually held up to us for faithful perform- 
ance. Our only reply to all the appeals made 
is, that the force of circumstances has rendered 
it impracticable. 

Congress has been generous in its more recent 
appropriations for the benefit of the Indians, 
and displayed a commendable spirit in aid of 
their reclamation. The only increase desirable 
is in what is usually denominated the civiliza- 
tion fund, being an annual appropriation by the 
act of March 3d, 1819, of $10,000. This 
might have been sufficient then, but it is obvious 
it is not so now. 

Whoever will study their history, in connec- 
tion with the conduct of our people, will not 
be so much surprised at many of the outrages 
they commit. They are savages, and are sel- 
dom taught to discriminate between white men. 
Individuality, with them, in case of a wrong, is 
out of the question. Indian troubles are too 
often traceable to the indiscretions and aggres- 
sions of white men. We have reliable reports 
of such cases, and of the most murderous and 
unprovoked attacks upon them when entirely 
defenceless. Notwithstanding the Mississippi 
was established as a boundary to their country, 
our people have passed it, and seized upon their 
choicest lands, and are circumscribing the abo- 
rigines to the narrowest limits. 


We may live by forms, but there is no dying 
by forms. 
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THE GREAT CITIES OF THE WORLD—THEIR 
RELATIVE GROWTH. 


The present century has witnessed an increase 
in the population of great cities, unexampled 
within the historic period, and doubtless unrival- 
led since the world began. A few statistics, eom- 
piled from the census reports of Great Britain 
and the United States, will exhibit this. 

To begin with England. In 1801 the popula- 
tion of London was about nine hundred thousand. 
By 1810 it had risen to more than a million ; by 
1820 to a million and a quarter; by 1830 to a 
million and a half; and finally, by 1850, to two 
millions and a third. But the growth of other 
English cities has been proportionately even 
greater. Manchester, in 1801, had a population 
of only eighty-four thousand ; it numbers now 
over three hundred thousand. Liverpool, at 
the beginning of the century, had but eighty 
thousand inhabitants, while fifty years later they 
had increased to nearly four hundred thousand. 
Birmingham, in 1801, had a population of 
seventy-three thousand; in 1850 it had two 
hundred and fifty thousand. The chief cities of 
Scotland increased not less rapidly. Glasgow, 
which had but seventy-seven thousand inhabi- 
tants in 1801, had three hundred and sixty-seven 
thousand half a century afterwards. Even Ire- 
land exhibits a growth, though to a less degree, 
in city populations. Dublin had but one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand inhabitants in 1800; 
in 1850 it had two hundred and fifty thousand. 

On the continent of Europe, as a general rule, 
the great cities have likewise increased in popu- 
lation, though the ratio has been inferior to that 
witnessed in England and Scotland. Paris, spite 
of the revolutions which have convulsed it, has 
steadily risen from a ‘population of half a mil- 
lion, at the beginning of the century, to over a 
million at the present time. Vienna, which had 
two hundred and thirty thousand denizens in 
1800, has nearly five hundred thousand now. The 
population of Berlin, in 1800, was about one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand ; it is now three hundred 
thousand more; in other words, it has trebled in 
fifty years. Even Naples, spite of a tyranny al- 
most without parallel, has increased its popula- 
tion, in the same interval, from three hundred 
thousand to four hundred and sixteen thousand. 
Turin has one hundred and thirty-five thousand 
now, against eighty thousand half a century ago. 
Odessa, which had but eight thousand in 18038, 
is estimated to have had over a hundred thou- 
sand when the existing war began. A few great 
cities only have remained stationary, or retro- 
graded, of which Moscow, Amsterdam and Rot- 
terdam are the principal. Venice itself, so long 
declining, increased from ninety-seven thousand 
in 1837,to one hundred and twenty-six thousand 
in 1852. 

But the cities of the United States have in- 
creased in population more rapidly than those 
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either of Continental Europe or of England. 
In 1800, the inhabitants of Philadelphia were 
but little over seventy thousand, whereas now 
they may be fairly computed at over half a mil. 
lion. In 1800, New York had a population of 
sixty thousand, now it has six hundred and 
twelve thousand. Boston had twenty-four thou- 
sand denizens half a century ago; in 1850 it 
had about one hundred and forty thousand. 
Pittsburgh had fifteen hundred in 1800; at 
present it has over fifty thousand, exclusive of 
Allegheny City, which is really a suburb of it. 
Cincinnati had seven hundred and fifty in 1800; 
it had one hundred and fifteen thousand in 1850. 
Baltimore had twenty-six thousand in 1800; it 
has over a hundred and seventy thousand now. 
Buffalo was a wilderness in 1800, and even so 
late as 1810 had only fifteen hundred inhabi- 
tants; it has now more than forty-five thousand. 
In addition, there are scores of towns in the 
West, which were not laid out even so late as 
twenty years ago, which have now ten or twenty 
thousand denizens. — Philadelphia Ledger. 


WALKING LEAVES OF AUSTRALIA. 


Almost everybody has heard of the wonderful 
walking leaves of Australia. Fora long time 
after the discovery of that island, many people 
really believed that the leaves of a certain tree 
which flourishes there could walk about the 
ground. The story arose in this way: Some 
English sailors landed upon the coast one day, 
and after rambling about until they were tired, 
they sat down under a tree to rest themselves. 
A puff of wind came along, and blew off a 
shower of leaves, which, after turning over and 
over in the air, as leaves generally do, finally 
rested upon the ground. Ag it was midsummer, 
and everything appeared quite green, the cir- 
cumstance puzzled the sailors considerably. But 
their surprise was much greater, as you may 
well suppose, when, after a short time, they saw 
the leaves crawling along upon the ground to- 
ward the trunk of the tree. They ran at once 
for their vessel, without stopping to inquire 
into the matter at all, and set sail from the land 
where everything seemed to be bewitched. One 
of the sailors said that he ‘expected every mo- 
ment to see the trees set to and dance a jig.” 

Subsequent explorations of Australia have 
taught us that these walking leaves are insects. 
They live upon the.trees. Their bodies are 
very thin and flat, their wings forming large, 
leaf-like organs. When they are disturbed, 
their legs are folded away under their bodies, 
leaving the shape exactly like a leaf, with its 
stem and all complete. They are of a bright 
green color in the summer, but they gradually 
change in the dall, with the leaves, to the brown 
of a frost-bitten vegetation. When shaken 
from the tree, they lie for a few minutes upon 
the ground, as though they were dead, but pre- 











sently they begin to crawl along toward the 
tree, which they mount again. They rarely use 
their wings, although they are pretty well sup- 
plied in this respect.”’ 


NICARAGUA. 


The following description of Nicaragua, will, 
at the present time, be interesting : 

On the west it is washed by the Pacific Ocean, 
and partly on the east by the waters of the Ca- 
ribbean Sea, the Mosquito Territory forming a 
large share of its eastern boundary. Honduras 
borders it on the north, and Costa Rica upon 
the south. Its area is about forty-nine thou- 
sand square miles, and the population is esti- 
mated at two hundred and forty-seven thousand. 
The females are said greatly to exceed the males 
in number. Not more than twenty thousand 
of the people are whites, the rest being negroes, 
Indians and mixed races. Most of the popula- 
tion live in towns, many of them going several 
miles daily to labor in the fields. The planta- 
tions are scattered pretty equally over the coun- 
try, and are reached by paths so obscure as al- 
most to escape the notice of travellers,‘who are 
thus liable to fall into the error of supposing 
that the country is almost uninhabited. The 
dwellings of the people are usually of canes, 
thatched with palm, although the better classes 
construct their residences of adobes, and by the 
help of fruit and shade trees, planted in the 
court-yard, render many of them exceedingly 
pleasant. A range of mountains extends along 
the west coast of the State, at a distance of a 
few miles from the sea, but attaining no great 
elevation until they approach the confines of 
Costa Rica, where they reach the height of five 
to eleven thousand feet. In the central part of 
the State is an immense level tract, known as 
the plains of Nicaragua, comprising in the area 
the lake of that name. Numerous volcanoes 
exist along the Pacific coast. There are a con- 
siderable number of rivers, but none of them, ex- 
cept the San Juan, are navigable in a commer- 
cial sense. Veins of copper and silver ore of 
exceeding richness are found in many parts, but 
they remain almost all of them either unex- 
plored or only superficially worked. Gold, also, 
is said to exist. The climate is healthy, though 
various. In the interior and mountainous parts 
the temperature is more dry and cool than on 
the coast, where it is hot and approaching to 
humid. The greater portion of the State con- 
sists of plains and gentle slopes formed of arich 
black loam, of which but a small portion is 
made available. The productions are indigo, 
sugar, coffee, cotton of superior quality, corn, 
rice, wheat, &c., besides oranges, lemons, and 
fruits of various kinds. The great bane of the 
country has been its civil wars, and it was one 
of these which enabled Col. Walker to achieve 
his almost bloodless conquest.—Ledyer. 
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FLORA OF THE COLOSSEUM OF ROME. 
BY RICHARD DEAKIN, M. D. 


Where a Roman mob roared louder than the 
wild beasts, as the Jews bled on the sand beneath, 
is now a silent ruin, where the owls build, and 
the tourist quotes Byron’s lines.—where in 
a few days five thousand wild beasts perished 
to delight the brute men, now trail the caper 
and the bramble. Among the plants in this 
great “ring” of the Roman “ fancy,” are the 
culinary fennel, with its pungent stalk; the 
fiddle-dock, our own wayfarer ; and the ill-odored 
garlic, delight of the Andalusian. From the blood- 
stained soil, once a fish-pond in Nero’s palace 
garden, close to the Baths of Titus, where the 
Laocoon was found—and opposite the temple of 
Venus,—where elephants, lions, panthers, and 
rhinoceroses were all mixed up—now bloom the 
sweet-scented clematis, with its tangle of white 
stars and green leaves, and the pink anemone 
that clouds the grey stones in spring with the 
flush of a transitory morning. Below it flower 
the poisonous but scented ranunculus, the blue 
lark-spur, the bell-shaped mallow, and the stunt- 
ed yellow stonecrop. There is the cherry that 
Lucullus brought from Asia; and the wild pear, 
sprung, perhaps, from stray seed blown from 
dead Cesar’s garden. The herbalist comes 
hither to gather the scented roots of the herb 
bennet, which is a tonic —or the potentillas, 
which are febrifuges—the flax, which is a ca- 
thartic—and the madder, wonderful in its dye. 
Children follow them to climb for the bramble 
fruit and the wild strawberry, to gather leaves 
for the salad,—treading down the pink and the 
wild vine to get at the scented wallflower and 
the blue eyebright. 

All sorts of legends cluster round these stones 
and take root with the flowers. There grows tre- 
foil, that is dreaded by witches,—St. John’s wort, 
that drives away demons,—saxifrage, sacred to 
the moon,—vervain, the Druids’ herb,—and lo- 
lium, reprobated by the Poet of Mantua. Ever 
season robes the Colosseum in some fresh fashion. 
In May there is the white rose, the violet, the 
pink, the spotted catchfly, the sandwort, the cis- 
tus, the geranium, and the common poppy. In 
June break out the stork’s bill, the yellow wood- 
sorrel, the golden broom, the vetch, the red vale- 
rian, and the honeysuckle that the goat browses 
on. InJuly there is the snapdragon, the scarlet 
pimpernel and the gaudy nightshade, so the sea- 
sons pass, with their shiftings of hues and 
colors. 

How strangely has the old field of death 
changed into the nursery of wild flowers. 
Not a single seat now remains—the upper 
gallery of the fourth story is destroyed ; but 
Nature has laid no curse on the place where so 
many Christian martyrs were given to the lions, 
and where our ancestors fought and the chil- 
dren of Israel perished. 
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The author says that 420 species of plants 
are found growing upon the Colosseum, including 
253 genera, and illustrations of 66 of the natu- 
ral orders of plants. There are 59 species of 
grasses, 47 of the syngenesious plants, and 41 
of the pea tribe. This is in an inclosed space 
of six acres of ground, a limit that does not 
include the walls and ruins. This space in- 
cludes a great variety of soil and temperature. 
The lower north side is damp, while the upper 
walls and accumulated mould are warm and 
dry ; and the south side is still hotter and more 
Italian. 

It seems a strange mutation that one of the 
most innocent and poetical of the sciences 
should now choose the Colosseum as its favorite 
haunt—a place that was at one time the char- 
nel-house of the world. Here the swarth 
Egyptian and the Briton with his blue-dyed 
skin, the agile Moor and the crisp-haired Nu- 
bian struggled and died amid the shouts of 


men watched for the upward or downward 
thumbs, and died cursing the Roman and his | 
gods. 
were writhing together in the great circus, 
horsemen, footmen, Thracians, Samnites, men 
with nets and tridents, square shields and round 
bucklers, with bands of enraged lions, fleet os- 
triches and swift camelopards, Christian mar- 


- and Pagan felons, professional gladiators of 
t 


Suburra, and paked barbarians from the 
Rhine. Here a thousand stags bore their for- 
ests of antlers, or a thousand wild boars grunt- 
ed and churned their foam. Here the blue 
and the green factions, the Thrax and the Mir- 
millo brawled and shouted, while amid the 
showers of broken benches and quick missiles, 
Nero himself set the Imperial example of 
breaking a pretor’s head. Here by torchlight 
men bled for Domitian’s pleasure; or Jews, 
their robes still black with the smoke of the 
temple of Zion, passed in solemn procession to 
their death._— Athenaeum. 


MILK, BREAD AND BUTTER TREES. 


We had heard several weeks before of a tree, 
the sap of which is a nourishing milk. It is 
called “the cow tree,” and we were assured 
that the negroes of the farm, who drink plenti- 
fully of this vegetable milk, consider it a whole- 
some aliment. All the milky juices of plants 
being acrid, bitter, and more or less poisonous, 
this account seemed to us very extraordinary ; 
but we found, by experience, during our stay 
at Barbula, that the virtues of this tree had not 
been exaggerated. This fine tree rises like the 
broad-leaved star-apple. Its oblong and pointed 
leaves, rough and alternate, are marked by late- 
ral ribs, prominent at the lower surface and 
parallel. Some of them are ten inches long. 
We did not see the flower; the fruit is some- 


Sometimes at the same moment there | nomena of putrefaction as gelatine. 
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Rome, uproarious on its holidays; here dying | 
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what fleshy, and contains one and sometimes 
two nuts. When incisions are made in the 
trunk of this tree, it yields an abundance of a 
glutinous milk, tolerably thick, devoid of all 
acridity, and of an agreeable and balmy smell, 
It was offered to us in the shell of a calabash. 
We drank considerable quantities of it in the 
evening before we went to bed, and very early 
in the morning, without feeling the least inju- 
rious effect. The viscosity of this milk alone 
renders it a little disagreeable. The negroes 
and the free people who work in the plantations 
drink it, dipping into it their bread of maize or 
cassava. The overseer of the farm told us that 
the negroes grow sensibly fatter during the 
season when the palo de vaca furnishes them 
with most milk. This juice, exposed to the air, 
presents at its surface (perhaps in consequence 
of the absorption of the atmospheric oxygen) 
membranes of a strongly animalized substance, 
yellow, somewhat resembling cheese. These 
membranes, separated from the rest of the 
more aqueous liquid, are elastic, almost like 
caoutchouc ; but they undergo the same phe- 
The people 
|eall the coagulum, that separates by the contact 
| of the air, cheese. The coagulum grows sour 
in the space of five or six days. Amidst the 
great number of curicus phenomena which | 
have observed in the course of my travels, I 
confess there are few that have made so power- 
ful an impression on me as the aspect of the 
cow tree. Whatever relates to milk or to corn 
inspires an interest which erely that of 
the physical knowledge of things, but is con- 
nected with another order of ideas and senti- 
ments. Wecanscarcely conceive how the human 
race could exist without farinaceous substances, 
and without that nourishing juice which the 
breast of the mother contains, and which is ap- 
propriated to the long feebleness of the infant. 
The amylaccous matter of corn, the object of 
religious veneration among so many nations, 
ancient and modern, is diffused in the seeds, 
and deposited in the roots of vegetables ; milk 
which serves as an aliment, appears to us ex- 
clusively the produce of animal organization. 
Such are the impressions we have received in 
our earliest infancy ; such is also the source of 
that astonishment created by the aspect of the 
tree just described. It is not here the solemn 
shades of forests, the m: jestic course of rivers, 
the mountains wrapped in eternal snow, that 
excite our emotion. A few drops of vegetable 
juice recal to our minds all the power! fulness 
and the fecundity of nature. On the barren 
flank of a rock grows a tree with coriaceous and 
dry leaves. Its large woody roots can scarcely 
penetrate into the stone. For several months 
of the year, not a single shower moistens its 
foliage. Its branches ; appear dead and dried ; 
but when the trunk is pierced, there flows from 
it a sweet and nourishing milk. It is at the 
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rising of the sun that this vegetable fountain is | 
most abundant; the negroes and natives are 

then seen hastening from all quarters, furnished 
with large bowls to receive the milk, which 
grows yellow, and thickens at its surface. Some 
empty their bowls under the tree itself, others 
carry the juice home to their children.—Hum- 
boldt’s Travels in the Equinoctial Regions of 
America. 













THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF 


THE TREASURY-——-AN ABSTRACT. 







The following is a brief abstract of the ma- 
terial portions of the annual Report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury :— 

“The tables on foreign trade show that the 
increase of dutiable goods imported during the 
year ending June 30, 1855, over the year end- 
ing June 30, 1845, is $126,185,900; do. of 
free goods, $18,352,926 ; decrease of specie and 
bullion, $411,430 ; showing a total increase of 
$144,025,396 in favor of 1855. The increase 
last year over 1850 is given thus: Dutiable goods, 
$65,746,688 ; of free goods, $18,348,984 ; de- 
crease of specie and bullion, $968,980—total 
increase, $83,144,642. 

The foreign imports at all the ports of the 
United States (including, of course, California 
and Oregon) for the fiscal year ending June 80, 
1855, were $261 382,960, against $305,780,253 
for the preceding year, showing a decline of 
$44,397,293. The total exports from the United 
States to foreign ports for the fiscal year, ending 
June 30, 1855, were §275,156,846, against 
$278,241,064 for the preceding year, showing 
a decline of only $3,084,218. It will be seen 
from this that, while for the year 1854 the im- 
ports exceeded the exports, $27,539,189, for the 
last year the exports exceeded the imports 
$13,773,886. 

The tables further show an increase, during 
the last year, of $10,102,864 in the imports of 
free good, but a falling off of $51,253,807 in 
dutiable merchandise, and $3,246,250 in specie. 

Of the total exports of specie for the last year, 
$93,957,418 were of domestic production, and 
$2,289,925 of foreign. The shipments of do- 
mestic produce, exclusive of specie, were 
$22,406,369 less than for the preceding year, 
while there is an increase of $1,497,231 in the 
exports of foreign produce, and $12,565,510 in 
the exports of specie. 

The Secretary favors the admission, duty 
free, of wool as a raw material, together with 
chemicals and dye-stuffs, but no interference 
with the article of iron. The Kastern manu- 
facturers, it is said, would be satistied with this. 
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arrived at New York, from Havre, on the 6th inst., 
with London dates to the 19th ult. 
peace are still abundant, both in France and 
England. 


on the 16th ult., with propositions for a pacifica- 
tion. 
expected that Austria will withdraw her Ambassa- 
dor from St. Petersburg. Their acceptance is very 
doubtful. 





It betokens as great a soul to be capable of 
curing a fault, as to be incapable of committing | munications. 





SMALL THINGS. 

BY FRANCIS BENNOCH. 

Who dares to scorn the meanest thing, 
The humblest weed that grows, 

While pleasure spreads its joyous wing 
Un every breeze that blows ! 

The simplest flower that hidden blooms, 
The lowest on the ground, 

Is lavish of its rare perfumes, 
And scatters sweetness round. 


The poorest friend upholds a part 
Of life’s harmonious plan ; 

The weakest hand may have the art 
To serve the strongest man ; 

The bird that highest, clearest sings, 
To greet the morning’s birth, 

Falls down to drink, with folded wicgs, 
Love’s rapture on the earth. 


From germs too small for mortal sight 
Grow all things that are seen ; 

The floating particles of light 
Weave nature’s robe of green ; 

The motes that fill the sunny rays 
Build ocean, earth, and sky; 

The wondrous orbs that round us blaze 
Are motes to Deity. 


Life, love, devotion, closely twine 
L’ke tree, and flower, and fruit— 

They ripen by a power divine, 
Though fed by leaf and root. 

The man who would be truly great 
Must venture to be small; 

On airy columns rests the dome 
That shining circles all. 

Small duties grow to mighty deeds, 
Small words to thoughts of power: 

Great forests spring from tiny seeds, 
As moments make the hour: 

And life, bowe’er it lowly grows, 
The essence to it given, 

Like odor from the breathing rose, 
Floats evermore to heaven. 

The Little Pilgrim. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Foreicn INTELLIGENCE.—The steamship Arago 


Rumors ot 


Count Esterhazy left Vienna for St. Petersburg 


If they are not accepted by the Czar, it is 


A difference existed between the French and 
English Governments relative to the terms on 
which they would be willing to make peace with 
Russia, but it has been adjusted, and the terms 
which Count Esterhazy was authorized to offer 
were acceptable to both those powers. Count $4 
Nesselrode, the Russian Minister, is said to have 4 
declared that Russia will not treat while there is a 
single foreign soldier on her territory. 

Nothing important has occurred in the Crimea. 
The winter commenced suddenly on the 25th of 
11th month, with snow, followed by gales and 
rain, which injured the roads, obstructing com- 
he Russians continued to fire oc- oe 
casionally upon Sebastopol, without causing any - 
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material damage. The English squadron in the 
Sea of Azoff had withdrawn to Kertch. 

The surrender of Kars is confirmed. The Rus- 
sian General, Bebutoff, had established his head 
quarters at Kutais, and would probably resume 
offensive operations against Anakla an 
Kale. Omar Pacha had not advanced on Kutais, 
and was not likely todo so. The defiles between 
Kars and Erzeroum were held by the Russians. 


The occupation of Kertch, the destruction of the | 


grain depots along the coast of the Sea of Azoff, 
and the prohibition of the export of corn, have 
produced great distress among the agricultural 
population of Southern Russia, which is augment- 
ed by the increased taxes levied, and the expenses 
of the passage and lodging of troops. In Finland, 
also, great losses have been saflardl, and the 
prices of the necessaries of life are much in- 
creased. 

Samuel Rogers, the poet, author of the Plea- 
sures of Memory and other well-known works, 
died recently at the advanced age of 95. 

Sovurnw AmeERica.—Gold has been discovered 
to a considerable amount in Chili, and great ex- 

itement has been caused thereby. Another re- 
Lelliou has brokeu out in Buenos Ayres, which is 
at the same time menaced by Indians. 

Pactric Ocran.—The Allied fleet in the Pacific 
visited, last sammer, the towns of Peiropaulowski 
and Ayan, on the coast of Kamtschatka, but found 
them both deserted by the inhabitants. The Rus- 
-ians have formed a settlement, on the Amoor 
river, about eighty miles ! i 
ied it strongly. The river is navigable for larze 
vessels 10 a dista ce ofone hundred miles from its 
mouth, during the greater part of the year, and for 
small ones ut all times 

Cenrrat America.— Walker, it is said, has sent 
1 part of his forces to aid the President of Hon- 


as against the Guatemalans. He is taking 
rasures to promote the permanent colonization 
f the eountry, by free grants of land to farmers 
-ettling upon it. Other accounts, however, repre- 


sent his situation as very critical 

rust the natives when out of reach of the armsof his 

met, and that his pecuniary re-ources are e@X- 

hausted. lis only hope being in the success of the 

de w enlist aid bere, which have been 

uly siopped by oar Government — Eighty-six 

men are said to have left New Orleans on the 26th 
ult, to join him. 

Mexico —Aflairs are still in an unsettled state. 
Comoutort is supported by the Liberals, but al- 
ready shows sigus of weakness. Insurrectionary 
movements have teken place in various parts of 
the country. 

de} ities to the Constituent Congress was con- 

d with enthusiasm, but without disorder. A 

filibustering expedition, which landed at Mazat- 
jan, was routed, and the leaders made prisoners. 

Larer.—The Canada arrived at Halifax on the 
Ath, with Liverpool dates to the 22d. 
very important. The treaty between 
Sweden, France and England, is published. It 


is no 


exchange with her, nor allow her to occupy any 


territory by right of pasturage or fishing-ground, 
mn the coast of Sweden or Norway; to reject any 
pretensions of Russia to exercise such rights, and 
to inform the Allies of any proposition from Rus- 
ia respecting such matters. The Allies bind 


olan ! 


nselves to provi le Sweden a sufficient naval 
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and military force to resist all claims and aggres- 
sions of Russia. A secret clause is appended, 
providing for Sweden eveutually taking the field 
against Russia. 

Denmark requesis the governments interested 


Redout | in the Sound Dues question to postpone the con- 


ference thereon. 

Domestic.—Accounts from Kansas render it 
probable that the Free State Constitution is acopt- 
ed, though by a small vote. In some places, the 
polls were not opened, owing to threats of violence 
on the part of Missourians. The office of the 
Territorial Register, an administration paper, was 
attacked alter the election by a mob, composed prin- 
cipally of Missourians, the type thrown into the 
river, and a quantity of paper burned. The elec- 
tion for Governor is to take place on the 15th 
inst. The contest, thus far, it is estimated, will 
cost the Government not less than $65,000, if it 
pays the sndividuals engaged in it. 

A collision has taken place in Florida between 
some Seminole Jndians and an exploring party of 
ten white men, in which six of the laiter were 
| killed The cause of the fight is not certainly 
known. By treaty, the southern part of the State 
was left in possession of the Indians, but it is al- 
Jeged that when the lands in their neighborhood 
came to be surveyed, it was found that the [ndians 
had transgressed their bounds, and settled on the 
lands which they had relinquished. The attempt 
to survey these lands is supposed to be the cause 
of this outbreak. 

The number of deaths in Boston during the past 
year was about three hundred less than in the two 
preceding years. The improved health of the 
city is attributed to a complete system of drain- 
aye, the free use of Cochituate water, and the care 
of the city officers in regard to offences against the 
public health. 

The total number of deaths in Philadelphia for 
the last year was 10,686. Of these, 1328 were 
children under one year old, and 1828 from dis- 
| eases of the lungs. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania met on the Ist 
| inst., and organized, by electing W. M. Piatt 
Speaker of the Senate, and Richardson L. Wright 
Speaker of the Hcuse. The Governor’s Message 
was presented the neat day. The business trans- 
acted hitherto cunsists chiefly in the appointment 
of the Standing Committees, and the introduction 
of various bills. Several petitions were present- 
| ed for the repeal of the restraining liquor law, 
| passed at the last session. 

| Conaress.—-Owing to the continued delay in or- 
| 

| 

' 


ganizing the House, very little business has been 
transacted in the Senate during the week. Onthe 
3d, the report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
was read, and 10,500 copies ordered to be printed. 
On the 7th, a resolution was adopted directing the 
Committee on Finance to inquire into the expe- 
_diency of reporting the General Appropriation 
bills, or adopting a more speedy action on them; 
| the object being to avoid night sessions at the 
close of each Congress, with the disgraceful 
scenes usually attending them. 

The House has continued its ineffectual balloting 
for Speaker, the three parties into which the mem- 
bers are divided retaining their relative strength. 
Ninety-eight ballots had been taken up to the close 
of the session on the 7th. Several motions have 


been made to adopt the plurality rule, but with- 
out success. 
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